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Absttact 


Findingsfrom resarch indicate that teachers parti cipatingin oniineprofes- 
sionai de/elopment(OPD) activitiesand programmeshavegained, in same 
way or another, a great deai of teacher competency. In spite of this no re- 
sarch has been undertaken to systematically identify and acknowledge the 
types of teacher com peten ci es that a re freq u en tl y asoci ated w i th a n d attri b- 
uted to 0 P D . T hi spaper, basd on fi ndi ngsfrom other studi esand I iterature 
re/iews attempts to initiate and explore the above vacuum. A literature 
analysis usingasimpletciol based on thecoding strategies is usd to categoric 
the types or aspects of teacher competencies that were a/ident. T he results 
indicate five major aspects (1) motivation; (2) skills knowledgeand ideas 
(3) sif-directed learning; (4) interact! vecompetence; and (5) computer tech- 
nology awarenesand skills 


I n terms of proliferation of advantages, online professional develop 
ment (0 PD ) is viewed as having a bright future compared to the 
traditional mode of professional development programmes 
(McN aught, 2002), mainly because of its features that transcend geo- 
graphical and time factors. In fact, of late, many economically inclined 
sectors such as corporate and business have invested substantially in 
OPD to providetheir professionals and semi-skilled workers the requi- 
site knowledgeand skills so that the quality of their services and prod- 
ucts could be improved significantly (see Bothams & Fordyce 2002; 
Bothams, 2002), while cutting costs at the same time (Strother, 2002). 
As far as the educational sector is concerned, the efforts are varied, de- 
pending on thetypeofOPD the teachers are involved in- whether they 
are structured and organised, or self-initiated. 

In structured and organised OPD, the likely scenarios are, as an ex- 
ample, teachers enrol led in onlineconferencesand I nternet-based courses 
leading to certificates and degrees. In such programmes, a substantial 
amount of money for fees and other related expenses is involved. These 
programmes seriously demand the elements of teachers^ time and par- 
ticipation. In the other type of OPD, the teachers initiate their own 
0 PD programmes, which are specifically but loosely based on their needs 
and interests. Teachers' discretion and preference play salient roles in 
determining the amount of time spent and the extent of seriousness in 
the participation of OPD. In these type of OPD, the activities include 
exchanging ideas and experiences with other teachers through e-mails 
and chat rooms, reading onlinejournals, and researching and finding 
materials for lessons (Kabilan, 2003). 

Regardlessof thetypeof 0 PD teachers are involved in, what should 
i nterest teachers and researchers al i ke are the natu re of experiences when 
participating in OPD activities-how they contributed to the teachers' 
professional development, an issue identified by Rudd (2001) asoneof 
thesubstantivestrandsoftheliteratureon ICT and education-and what 
competencies teachers gained and how from OPD activities they par- 
ticipated in. It is imperative to have these questions answered, as they 


would indicate teachers^ perceptionsand viewsof 0 PD activities, which 
would then give some picture of their relevance to the enhancement of 
teacher^ overall professional development. 

This article depicts how teachers^ participation and experiences in 

0 PD contribute to their competencies through a thorough litaature 
analysis of research on 0 PD of teachers. FI owever, readers should bear 
in mind that much of the evidence that has formed the basis of this 
article is founded on the perceived benefits/advantages of using the 

1 nternet and its tools for 0 PD . Also, the focus and attention of the 
analysis streamlines into the benefits of participating in 0 PD activities 
and programmes. The underpinning aim of this paper is to categorise 
the identified competencies into groups or categories, in which thecom- 
petencieswith similar elements and features are grouped together. These 
categorisations would enable better understandings of how 0 PD con- 
tributes to teachers^ competencies. 

Apart from focusing on the individual teacher as the primary unit of 
change, this article will also give due attention to OPD programmes 
carried out at the school level. Such an approach is quite necessary, as 
the literature of professional development and school change suggests 
that professional development is most effective when itispart of school- 
level planning and reform (seeFullan, 2003; also Bell, 1991; Darling- 
Fl ammond & M cLaughlin, 1995; Fullan, 2001; Lieberman, 1995). 

For the purpose of this paper, OPD is defined as activities, 
programmes, opportunities, or experiences, undertaken using the 
Internet (and its tools) by teachers, leading to the achievement and, 
later, the enhancement of the preset objectives of individuals or groups 
in a learning contextthat may be identified by themselves or their insti- 
tutions. 

Method 

The literature analysis was carried out using a simple tool, which was 
based on the mechanism of coding strategies. Coding strategies are the 
meansof sorting thedescriptivedata collected so that the material bear- 
ing on a given topics can be physically separated from other data. T he 
coding was based on "situation codes" and "activity codes." The aim of 
using situation codes was to place units of data that tell the researcher 
how teachers define the OPD settings. The questions that framed the 
situation codes wae "W hat did the teachers accomplish in 0 PD , and 
how did they accomplish them?," "FI ow did the teachers define what 
they accomplished or benefited in OPD?," "FI ow did the teachers view 
their world in terms of OPD?," "FI owdid the teachers see themselves in 
relation totheOPD settings?," and "What was important to theteach- 
ersin terms of OPD?" As for activity codes, they were directed at regu- 
larly occurring kinds of teacher behaviour in OPD. Both of these codes 
could be informal or formal in nature (Bogdan & Biklen, 1992). 

A schema (Table 1) was used to code, arrange, and organise theanaly- 
ses. This type of schema was originally utilised by Riding (2001) to 
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study the use of e-mail discussion groups to create online communities 
of teachers and to enhance their professional training. There are three 
CO I u m n s i n th e schem a. T h e f i rst col u m n i d en ti f i es th e aspects of teacher 
competency, whilethesecond isthe"criterion" column that defines the 
aspects of teacher com potency. The final column is the "example" col- 
umn, whaeby findings are referred to the specific and exact responses 
provided byteachers, whileconclusionsarethesynthesesof theresponses 

The type of data examined wasprimarily secondary data, i.e., find- 
ings from literature, mainly research based. The literature that was 
analysed embodied various aspects and types of 0 PD of teachers. This 
literature particularly included research published in the conventional 
journals and books, research published in onlinejournals, and research 
published on Web sites. Both quantitative and qualitative data were 
looked at and reported. The quantitative and qualitative data were 
summarised and narrated in termsof their general conclusions and sig- 
nificanceof overall findings. Thequalitativedata were also utilised and 
made more meaningful by including and citing the actual responses 
and reactions of the teachers, with the sole aim of strengthening the 
cases and arguments put forward. 

Findings 

T he an al ysi s yi el d ed f i ve aspects of teach er co m peten ci es th at ben ef i ted 
teachas: (1) motivation: (2) skills, knowledge, and ideas; (3) self-di- 
rected learning: (4) interactive competence: and (5) computa technol- 
ogy awareness and skills. It has to be stressed here that these categories 
are certainly not the only categories. T here may be others unintention- 
ally overlooked by the researcher because of the intense and rapid 
progress, and the vast amount of research undertaken these days to ex- 
plore 0 PD ofteachers. This is mainly because 0 PD is a relatively new 
area of research, and also because the Internet and World WideWeb 
have only emerged "asa prominent new technology" for public use since 
the early 1990s (Singhal, 1997, p. 1). Furthermore, in the field of edu- 
cation, only recently have educators been aware of the advanced poten- 
tials of the Internet (Charp, 1999: Singhal, 1997), and its positive ef- 
fects and impacts on teachas^ professional development. As this article 
is being written, new areas of 0 PD of teachers are being explored and 
investigated in almost every part of the world. 

Teacher Motivation 

M otivation isthe key factor to teachers' "survival and sustainability" in 
their profession, preventing premature or total teacher burnouts. The 


absenceof even a peripheral senseof motivation (within teachers) would 
eq u ate to th e peri 1 0 u s CO 1 1 apse of any rei f i cati 0 n process of teach er com - 
potency in progress. Numerous studies and research provided evidence 
that 0 PD activities contributed to teacher motivation in many ways. In 
onesuch study, preserviceteacherswho logged intoTAPPED IN (http:/ 
/www.tappedin.org/)-an onlineworkplacefor international community- 
and had online discussions with experienced teachers found online ac- 
tivities to be motivating. The very experienceof online discussions made 
them awareofthecurrentsituationsin school and ofteachers, and they 
were ready to anticipate the future by making preparations now. The 
following two quotes encapsulated the preservice teachers^ comments: 

I learned the most from conversing with [Teacher 3] and my 
classmates... her discussion of the stages a first year teacher goes 
through (e.g., anticipation, disillusionment, survival) has made 
me more prepared...! now feel like I know a little bit of what to 
expect and am prepared for what it will be like. 

WithTAPPED IN, I saw how there are teachers who are dedi- 
cated to the professions. We often hear of teachers who are sick 
and tired, who get burnt out, and those who quit. It isoften hard 
to hear storiesof the teachers who spend extra hours at places like 
TAPPED IN to increase their classroom knowledge. That was 
definitely a reaffirmation to study thefi eld of education. (Schlager, 
Fusco, & Schank, 1998, p. 5) 

Further evidenceofteachersmotivated by participating in 0 PD was 
retrieved from TheOntario Women Educator^ Computer Confaencing 
Network (TOWECCN), in which the participants who experienced 
difficulties found solace in other participants. One participant admit- 
ted how online activity motivated her: 

I didn't understand theterminology and felt likegiving up. W hen 
I admitted thisonlineonemorning at 6 a.m., I was overwhelmed 
by the response I received. The number of people who reached 
out with words of support and encouragement surprised me and 
helped me to get back on my feet (FI arasim et al., 1995, p. 72) 

Studies have also described how 0 PD contributed to various compo- 
nents of teacher motivation such as enthusiasm, determination, and a sense 
of ownership (Bennett, Priest, & M acpherson, 1999: Bowman etal., 2000: 
Ellis & Phelps, 2000: Selinger, 1997: Watabe, FI amalainen, & Whinston, 
1995). T hi s can be attri buted to the amount of i nteracti on that teachers are 
exposed to on the Internet- both synchronous (chat rooms, internet relay 
chat) and asynchronousintffactions(e-mail, bulletin boards, forums). These 
features enabled teachers, for instance, to seek and give advice, support, and 


Table 1. Teacher Competency Analysis Criteria 


Teacher Competency 

Criterion (Quantitative/Quaiitative data) 

Exampie (*= Findings/'** = Conciusions) 

Motivation 

Findings and conciusions that indicate, and/or reiate to teachers' 
motivation, determination, confidence, encouragement, support, etc. 

"The number of peopie who reached out with words of support and 
encouragement surprised me and heiped me to get back on my feet.”* 
Teachers found oniine activities to be motivating.** 

Skiiis, Knowiedge, and ideas 

Findings and conciusions that indicate, and/or reiate to the enhancement 
of teachers' skiiis, know iedge, and ideas, thinking abiiities, etc. 

"...a body of subject matter knowiedge and a bank of teaching resources to 
heip teachers to deveiop their know iedge and skiiis”* 

The internet is regarded as an aiternative means of seeking new teaching 
ideas for both the preservice teachers and in-service teachers.** 

Seif-Directed Learning (SDL) 

Findings and conciusions that indicate, and/or reiate to seif -directed 
iearning, seif-management of iearning, seif-negation of iearning, etc. 

"in the group i had the opportunity to improve my skiiis and abiiities as a 
Seif-Directed Learner”* 

it provides teachers w ith a rich, safe, and seif -sustaining environment 
for impiementing changes in instructionai practice,** 

interactive Competence 

Findings and conciusions that indicate, and/or reiate to the gaining or 
enhancement of personai, coiiaborative, and sociai interactions, sharing, 
refiective, communicative skiiis, etc. 

"i reaiised that the exchange of opinions was very usefui for me in order 
to better refiect on some issues, to reach common agreements, and to 
deveiop new positions”* 

The participants shared their expertise and experiences with each other. 
Teachers aiso shared their frustrations in OPD and refiections on their 
ciassroom practices with others.** 

Computer i echnoiogy 
Awareness and Skiiis 

Findings and conciusions that indicate, and/or reiate to the awareness of 
computer technoiogy and gaining skiiis associated w ith computer 
technoiogy/internet 

ieachers have iess anxiety towards working with computers and have a 
more positive attitude tow ards the rise in productivity the use of computer 
can bring.** 
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motivation at any time, virtuaiiy with anyone-coiieagues, peers, friends, 
and strangers. At schooi ievel, simiiar pattansseem to exist. For instance, in 
an action research, Aiexiou-Ray et ai. (2003) found that technoiogy inte- 
gration in instructionai practices at the schooi ievel increased meaningful 
professional support to school personnel, especially the teachers involved. 
In the same study, it was also established that the students, as a result of the 
technology integration, wereexcited to be engaged in new types of learning 
experiences 

Skills, Knowledge, and Ideas 

Findings from research support the notion that one of the most com- 
mon benefits of 0 PD for teachers is the ability to improve teaching, 
and thusthe learning of thestudents(Ellis& Phelps, 2000). 0 PD ac- 
tivities were also found to shape and formulate teachers' perceptions 
and understandingsof thel nternet asateaching resource(Bennett, Priest, 
& M acphason, 1999), and were regarded as an alternative means of 
seeking new teaching ideas for both the preservice teachers (Selinger, 
1997) and i nservice teachers (Spratt, Palmer, & Coldwell, 2000). OPD 
also actively supported and facilitated the empowerment of knowledge 
among teachers. For instance, Tel eN ex-acomputer network for English 
language teachersin FI ong Kong- provided theteachers, through itsgram- 
mar and teaching idea database, "a body of subject matter knowledge 
and a bank of teaching resources to help teachers to develop their knowl- 
edge and skills" (Tsui, Wu, & Sengupta, 1996, p. 1). These are possible 
simply because thel nternet isan extremely huge virtual "oasisof knowl- 
edge," as one teacher analogised of the amount of information in the 
Internet available to her, 

I feel I ike a person who has been in the desert and suddenly I can 
have as much water as I want (Schrum, 1995, p. 225) 

Beyond databases, research findings also concluded that sustained 
dialogue-driven collaboration using Internet tools also built and con- 
tributed to teachers^ knowledge (FI awkes, 2000). In an online reflective 
project by Bowman et al. (2000), teachers helped each other to clarify 
their thoughts on many aspects of teaching, and this helped them to 
grow as a teacha. The teachers gained "a rich treasury of teaching ideas 
through the responses of group members to (their) own and others^ 
question^' and assisted them to solve problems in their teaching (Bow- 
man, 2000, p. 18). In addition, it also stimulated theteachers intellec- 
tually, and challenged them professionally. Intellectual stimulation, es- 
pecially critical thinking skills, also seemd to bean integral interest of 
thisareaof research, whereby teachers were ableto integrate high-order 
thinking skills in their onlineteaching-learning environment (Feld man, 
2001; Kiziik, 1996; Taylor & Stuhimann, 1998). 

In the respect of reflective thinking and conveying critical ideas, find- 
ings from research elucidated how OPD promoted reflective thinking, 
and how it helped to shape teachers' mind to be critical of their profes- 
sional practices, as teachers use more time to construct their thoughts, 
and then convey them in written forms 0 neexamplewasfrom Galanouli 
& Collins(2000): 

I think for mejust seeing other people's responses, for example, 
classroom management or homework, this just made me think 
about my practice more than if I had not been reading them. It 
just triggered off ideas and helped meform opinions...! think it 
encourages you to reflect upon your own practices. 

I think it would be interesting if you were having problems and 
you could see that someone else is trying a different idea.. ..Bring 
it in the next timeyou arein theclassroom, try their ideas to see 
if they work and maybe sometimes it works better than what I 
would have done myself. So in terms of that I think it is benefi- 
cial, it is just like brainstorming of ideas. FI ave three or four dif- 
ferent ideas and just try them, you know each situation is differ- 


ent. (Galanouli & Collins, 2000, p. 243) 

Research also illuminated how teachers gained variousnew skilisfrom 
the OPD activities. For example, 

1. Planning skills (Bennett, Priest & M acpherson, 1999); 

2. Technical skills (Brown, 1999); 

3. Pedagogical skills (Spratt, Palmer, & Coldwell, 2000; Steel & 

FI udson, 2001): 

4. Teaching skills of continuous writing for English as a second 
language (Sengupta, 1996); 

5. Developing new ideas (Spratt, Palmer, & Coldwell, 2000); 

6. Discussing ideas about curricular and instructional matters 
(M arkee, 1994) and; 

7. Understanding what being a teacher is all about (for beginning 
teachers) (Selinger, 1997). 

T he above reported fi nd i ngs manifest the i mportance of the I nternet 
as a vital resource centre for teachersin terms of providing new knowl- 
edge, ideas, and skills. New ideas and knowledge are put into the I nternet 
all the time. Flynn (1996) estimated that at least one million Web pages 
are added to the World Wide Web (WWW) each month. A brief search 
by the researcher for the entire phrase "0 niine Professional Develop- 
ment" using theYahoo.com search engine returned 3.16 million Web 
matches, signifying the Internet's role as a beneficial knowledge centre- 
cum-provider for teachers. 

At the school level, OPD programmes initiated and planned with 
objectives suited to the school could also extend and change teachers^ 
pedagogical practices. For instance, FI arris, Kington, & Lee (2001) dis- 
covered through case studies how such 0 PD programmes benefited two 
schools that utilised existing ICT resources to provide new learning 
opportunities and approaches for their pupils. Nevertheless, they con- 
cluded that it isnot necessarily thetechnology that has to beinnovative, 
but the approach to teaching and learning, as one of the course coordi- 
nators emphasised, 

I certainly think it would work for other subjects if someone pro- 
duced the materials-if you have a good set of materials covering 
thecurriculum then lots of departments and schools would jump 
at the chance, as it's another way of dealing with learning and 
catches different types of learners. T he only downside is the cost 
of IT, access to theequipment, and whether the teachers feel they 
want to changetheir role to facilitating the learning. FI ere, they've 
been very keen, butsomemightnotliketheidea. Anyonecan do 
it, you don't need IT skilled staff, butyou do need teaching skills. 

(FI arris, Kington & Lee, 2001, p. 11) 

Self-Directed Learning 

Self-directed learning (SDL) is "a process in which individuals take the 
initiative without the help of others in diagnosing their learning needs, 
formulating goals, identifying human and material resources, and evalu- 
ating learning outcomes" (Knowles, 1975, p. 18). Self-directed learners 
tend to learn autonomously and independently, and learn the things of 
most interest to them, in ways that they find most beneficial (C lardy, 
1998). The I nternet isan example of a self-directed learning instrument 
madeof several toolsthat promoteself-managed and self-directed learn- 
ing, encouraging learners to be independent whilesupporting their learn- 
ing. The I nternet, and specifically OPD, is known to encourage teach- 
ers^ SDL, mainly becauseitprovidesteachers with "a rich, safe, and self- 
sustaining environment for implementing changes in instructional prac- 
tice" (Shotsberger et al., 1997, p. 2). 

Studies by FI ughes (2001), Shotsberger et al. (1997), and Rodes et 
al. (2000) strongly suggested the richness of SDL that was gained by 
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teachas involved in OPD. Rodesetal. concluded from their study that 
"careful, gradual introduction of Web-based technologies can guide and 
enhance learners (teachers)'stransition from atraditional model of peda- 
gogy in which their role is passive, to a model in which they take a full, 
active role in directing and achieving their own learning" (p. 7). OPD 
also successfully built the confidence of its participants, thus develop- 
ingthem into "autonomous learners," as found byTsui, Wu & Sengupta 
(1996) i n thei r study of TeleN ex. T he above observations exactly fit the 
description of the process of being self- directors of own learning that 
was promulgated by Knowles (1975). 

Crosta's(2002) personal experiences and account of her involvement 
in 0 PD arean excellent examplehow SD L values, characters, and norms 
materialise into a teachers' professional practices: 

In the group I had the opportunity to improve my skills and 
abilities as a Self-D irected Learner: the tutor had the role of Fa- 
cilitator and we had a maximum flexibility and control on our 
works in receiving and giving feedback and for self-assessment. I 
do think that this "Common" experience taught me the great 
value that group collaboration and discussion in respect to self- 
grown both as a learner and as an individual. (Crosta, 2002, p. 
367) 

Again, the ubiquitous features of the Internet greatly assisted and 
improved teachad abilities not only to learn independently and au- 
tonomously, but also to work simultaneously in a collaborative envi- 
ronment with fellow teachers, who may originate from different educa- 
tional backgrounds and settings. Asynchronous interactions (e-mail, 
bulletin boards, notice boards, etc) enabled teachers to map their 
thoughts and ideas carefully, and reflect on otherd ideas before responding 
to the concerning issues. The responses were then available for others 
(and the teacher) to see, to digest, to formulate, and to evaluate in rela- 
tion to the teachers' needsand learning outcomes.The teachers would 
bethen ableto self-direct and managetheir consequent processor course 
of action, depending (and based) on the outcomes and analyses of their 
initial evaluation. 

Interactive Competence 

According to Chun (1994), computer-mediated communication and 
learning networks, which are essential aspects of 0 PD , facilitate the 
development of theparticipantd interactive competence. Research find- 
ings described participants of OPD as displaying certain personality 
traits that encouraged collaboration and interaction among the partici- 
pants. 0 ne of the most important traits was providing "mutual sup- 
port" to other teachers (El I is & Phelps, 2000). Hughes(2001) recounted 
that participants of an online action research took the initiative to make 
appropriate personal disclosure, and provided emotional support to other 
participants. Taylor & Stuhlmann's(1998) examination of a cross-cur- 
ricular telecommunications project that provided authentic experiences 
for elementary students and teacher education interns resulted in simi- 
lar findings— "they learned and rely on and support each other and 
gained confidence their own collaborativeprojects.They have seen that 
technology can enhance learning rather than add to their bulging 
workloads..." (p. 360). There was also the presence of mutual encour- 
agement and recognition among teachers, which took the form of posi- 
tive feedback on ideas, materials, and classroom practices that teachers 
contributed to the network (Tsui, Wu, & Sengupta, 1996). 

Sharing was another vital trait. Selinger (1997) found that preservice 
teachers, during 0 PD activities, shared peer-produced resources, while 
in Rogers' (2000) study, which examined an online workshop that was 
conducted over the Web, the participants shared their expertise and 
experiences with each other. Teachers also shared their frustrations with 
0 PD and reflections of their classroom practices with others. 0 ne of 


the participants of TeleN ex shared her classroom practices, being simul- 
taneously reflective and critical of her professional practices: 

Why not? 'Cos I always worry about not being able to finish 
what I am supposed to teach (not what students are supposed to 
learn-Oh dear! What kind of a teacher I am becoming?!!) by the 
end of theterm. Actually, I 'm always all theway behind theteach- 
ing schedule. So I seldom have time left in the class. The other 
reason is that I think it's no fun to tell them jokes that they don't 
understand. I probably will lose interest if I have to explain every 
joke to them in Cantonese. I am using too much Cantonese in 
class.. .another confession! (Tsui, Wu, & Sengupta 1996, p. 473) 

T he concept of sharing was also evident i n many other related stud- 
ies(e.g., Bragg, 1999; Ellis& Phelps, 2000; Rogers, 2000; Sgouropoulou 
et al., 2000; Spratt, Palmer, & Coldwell, 2000). Crosta (2002), for in- 
stance, exemplified how 0 PD (through online collaborative efforts) had 
envisioned herself with new senses and comprehension of the concepts 
"collaborative" and "working together": 

I found it particularly difficult to participate in "Common Dis- 
cussion^' with peers whom I really did not know. I had to share 
thoughts and ideas that I always used to keep for myself. W hat 
was more, I felt a bit uncomfortable and shy, knowing that my 
written messages might be read and criticised by the whole 
class.... H owever, starting on working in the small group discus- 
sion with other students, I realised that the exchange of opinions 
was very useful for mein order to better reflect on some issues, to 
reach common agreements and to develop new positions. The 
"0 pen ess" of th i s en vi ron m en t certai nlyhelpedmealot.Indeed, 

I was stimulated by the behaviour of other people who were wi II- 
ing to share their personal points of view in the online class. The 
"Informality," asthe way as participants talked about topics not 
related to the learning settings, helped me to be more open and 
friendly during the collaboration and the discussion. The para- 
dox was that at the end, I participated more actively in online 
discussion than in my face-to-face one (Crosta, 2002, p. 365) 
Attheschool level, comparablepatternsof interactivity amongteach- 
ers were palpable. Strickland (2003), for example, experimented with 
theeffectsof using a listserv discussion group to sustain the professional 
development of teachers in a rural school district. Shediscovaed that at 
the institutional level, the listserv was used for various purposes that 
included receiving assistance, interacting with colleagues, and collabo- 
rating. The teachers involved provided some rather straightforward re- 
sponses, indicating how much the listserv has addressed some of their 
professional concerns: 

(I) enjoyed interacting and looking up all the addresses that ev- 
eryone sent and finding new information because it gave me new 
ideas and new things I could use in my classroom. 

It gives me access to more sites and it is intaesting to see what 
everyone else is doing and what they find interesting. 

I guessi really like hearing from all the teachers. 

I think probably having connection with you and being ableto 
ask questions and knowing that you knew what you were talking 
about and could answer my questions. (Strickland, 2003, p. 10) 
Another facet of interactive competence was communication. Re- 
search suggested that the communication among and between teachers 
involved in inservice training activities increased when they had the 
opportunity to communicate electronically (M arkee, 1994; Wepner& 
Seminoff, 1997). This is achieved because teachers' feelingsof isolation 
are dramatically diminished, or at least minimised, and the interactions 
among teachers are greatly elevated by interactions using the I nternet, 
especially e-mail, IRC -based tools, listservs, and bulletin boards (Bow- 
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man etal., 2000; Gray, 1998; Kearsley& Shneiderman, 1999; Levin & 
Thurston, 1996; Strickland, 2003; Tannehill, Bakowitz, & LaM aster, 
1995). Teachers also perceived that the interaction using computers and 
networks enhanced their communication with students, thus making 
teaching easier (Q uilterSi Chester, 2001; Schmitt & Christianson, 1998, 
Steel & H udson, 2001). A university teacher explained the situation: 

If somebody wants to come and see me, they could always knock 
on my door, which might be a daunting experience. If you do it 
through e-mail, then you have a chance to work out exactly what 
you want to say, you don't have to think on the fly. So it could be 
that form of contact, if it is well managed, actually provides a 
more useful form of contact with students than previously. (Steel 
& H udson, 2001, p. 105) 

Another aspect of interactive competence was the social behaviours 
of the participants. Bragg (1999)'s study of peer-to-peer online com- 
munication and interaction of graduatestudentsand K-12 teachershigh- 
lighted themanners, politeness, empathy, emotions, encouragement and 
peer support that wereadopted by the participants, teachers and gradu- 
ate students. Bragg (1999) summarised this 0 PD as "a highly interac- 
tive educational experience that stimulated social-dialogical interaction 
that was scholastic and professional, yet lively, friendly and very social. 
It seemed to facilitate personally relevant learning, professional devel- 
opment, and collegiality, as well as a fair amount of fun". 

Theliteratureanalysisshowed thatteachasdid gain interactivecom- 
petence skills as a result of their involvement in 0 PD activities. Un- 
doubtedly, thiswas again dueto thefeaturesofthetoolsof theinternet, 
which allowed the teachers to reflect constructively, and then react ap- 
propriately in a given situation, or when faced with an immediate task 
or problems. The Internet provided every opportunity for teachers to 
embark social or academic interactions, which were not at all restricted 
in any way or any form. 

ComputierTechnology Awareness and Skills 

Based on her research, Yu-mei (2000) summarised that teachers were 
actually receptive to changes, especially the use of educational technol- 
ogy, and "were aware of the fact that technology is hereto stay and had 
a deep concern of somehow 'missing out'" (p. 7), and that computer 
related training is advantageous to teachers. Teachers waealso awareof 
thefast rateofthetechnological innovationsthat were taking place(Steel 
& Hudson, 2001), and increased use of Information and Technology 
(IT) in teaching and learning (Wishart & Blease, 1999). It provided 
teachas with a knowledge base for using telecommunications (Taylor 
& Stuhimann, 1998). 

A study by Bennett, Priest, & M acpherson (1999) disclosed how the 
teachas devd oped greata familiarity with the Web, particularly with 
the use of search engines and the possibilities of Web-based communi- 
cation, and online teaching and learning. In other words, the teachers 
were aware of the technologies and issues that surrounded the 0 PD 
and they were better informed of the technologies that were involved. 
Another example. "The Enlaces Project" in Chile, which fostered local, 
national, and international electronic communications in order to im- 
prove school paformanceand thedevelopment of new modelsof teacher 
education, proved that the participant teachers gained "positive atti- 
tude toward computers despite their need for considerably more prac- 
tice in theuseof thecomputers^' (Moon, 1997, p. 26). 

M oonen & Voogt (2000) also discovaed, in their study of teacher 
networks as a strategy of inservice training and professional develop- 
ment, that "teachers have less anxiety towards working with computers 
and have a more positive attitude towards the rise in productivity the 
use of computer can bring" (p. 5). Other studies, such asSpratt, Palmer, 
and Coldwell (2000) and Steel and H udson (2001) yielded similar re- 


sults. T he positive attitudes of teachers were i n the shape of the empha- 
sis in classrooms, which was more focused on the student-centred ap- 
proach to learning. A couple of university teachers clarified: 

I guide them through a body of mataial, taking them through 
the basic concepts. I am spending more time working with them 
and lesstimejust standing in front of them. 

I think what they seek now is, isdifferent. I won't be standing up 
and doing what was a vay traditional role, you know, writing 
out the equation on the blackboard. I'll bedoingthefacilitating, 
guiding and hopefully enabling an understanding. (Steel & 

H udson, 2001, p. 106) 

The literature provided evidence that OPD helped teachers enor- 
mously in the attempt to gain invaluable awareness, knowledge, and 
skills related to technology in genaal, and the use of Internet for pro- 
fessional development purposes, specifically. This indeed has, in many 
of the presented cases, broken down the barrier between teachers, and 
their ignorance and "sensitivity" toward using technology for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Conclusion 

The abundance of research and studies of 0 PD that have been carried 
out, or are being carried out at the moment, have charted thechangeof 
directions and perspectives of teachers' professional development. The 
shift seems to di vat thetrend of research into a more self-managed and 
self-directed processof enhancing professional development, which pre- 
viously-without the aid of the I nternet-wae constantly halted by vari- 
ous boundaries and problems. So far, research has more consistently 
indicated theadvantagesof 0 PD for teachers, assisting them in gaining 
valuable competencies to a certain extent. No doubt some research has 
reported problems regarding OPD and its structures and practices, but 
theadvantagesof 0 PD reported in literature far outweigh those prob- 
lems or disadvantages. 

H owever, to be meaningful and conclusive, further research in the 
area of OPD ought to be carried outextensively-aboveall, in providing 
altanativesand solutionsasto how teachers^ 0 PD would contributeto 
students' experiences and learning in classrooms. At a macro level, an 
aspect of research that should be critically and seriously pondered isthe 
degree to which 0 PD of teachers leads to teachers embracing and see- 
ing through their school^ reform agendas. Also, in thedomain of plan- 
ning and management of 0 PD , not many significant studies have been 
conducted on schools' and administrator^ roles in planning and pro- 
viding the platform for OPD programmes to be implemented at the 
school level. These areas of research are seriously lacking in the current 
literature concerning OPD and ought to be further investigated. Sueh 
researeh should address these important questions: "U nder what eondi- 
tionswould theOPD programmes beeffective?", "For whom and when 
would it beeffective?', and "What are the issues and eoneansthatteaeh- 
ersmayhavein mind when partieipatinginthoseOPD programmes?" 

The eonelusion of this papa also has distinetive implieations for 
teaehers, sehool administrators, and teaeheredueatorswho ventureinto 
OPD. It appears that OPD programmes eould be planned and imple- 
mented with theaimsof motivating teaehers, enhaneing teaehers' skills, 
knowledge, and ideas, faeilitating teaehers' SDL, improving teaehers^ 
interaetiveeompetenee, and inereasing teaehers awareness of and skills 
in eomputer technology. T o put theabove programmes i n plaee, I stead- 
fastly believe OPD programmes should bespecifie in nature, meaning 
that they should have specifie objectives and systematic- yet flexible-ar- 
rangements in the structures and the execution processes of the 
programmes. T he specific objectives should only defi ne and encompass 
one aspect, or two at the most, of the teacher competencies. Trying to 
includeand integrate more than two aspects into theprogrammewould 
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be an enormous task to achieve, as it may distract teachers' attention 
and capabiiities, and thus defiect away from the intended objectives. 
Systematic arrangements of the structures and impiementation of the 
0 PD programmes ought to be simpie and fiexibie for the teachers to 
understand and participate in. It has to be pragmatically flowing, and 
more important, it must be unhindered by thematic or spontaneously 
occurring problems. 

N onetheless, there can be no guarantees that all the cited compe- 
tency, improvement, or achievement both at the school level and indi- 
vidually can be attained all the time. Rudd (2001) had earlier warned 
that "the use of I CT i n schools is not a simple panacea for soivi ng prob- 
lems of underachievement, nor is it a straightforward way of raising 
standards of student performance" (p. 219). Rudd (2001) went on to 
highlight several reports in the literature that implicated possible nega- 
tive aspects of the use of I CT in schools, and also asserted the method- 
ological problemsthat may arise in the research processof establishing a 
link between ICT and improved school or student performance. He 
reasoned. 

It isvery difficult to establish any kind of causal link between an 
"input variable" such as levels of ICT provision or ICT literacy, 
and "outputs" such as performance outcomes, whetha these are 
at the institutional or the individual level. The essential problem 
hereis, of course, onethat affects all areasof educational research: 
the complex and multivariate nature of processes of teaching, 
learning, and assessment. (Rudd, 2001, p. 219) 

Further research on 0 PD, as suggested earlier in this section, if car- 
ried out, would offer betta understanding and insights into a logical 
and effectiveway of structuring an 0 PD programme, setting the objec- 
tives and implementingtheprogrammeinstitutionally. Individually, the 
research would present the teachers with varied optionsof empowering 
themselves with professional skills and knowledge, and more impor- 
tant, the awareness of an 0 PD programme's prospects and promises. 
Such research would also certainly yield vital information that strength- 
ens or weakens the notion of OPD enhancing individual teacherd com- 
petencies, and its contribution to overall school improvement or effec- 
tiveness, specifically in termsof students' performance and achievement. 
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